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PREFACE. 



This essay is based on minute observations 
made during eight days of studious journeying 
along the vallum of Hadrian's wall. It is right 
to say that I started on my antiquarian pil- 
grimage early last month with a thorough faith 
in the theory of the vallum which at present 
prevails, and that it is because that faith has 
been shattered as regards an important portion 
of the problem that these notes are penned. 
That they raise issues calculated to place the 
question on a new basis is a conviction perhaps 
too arrogant for a preface to express. 

Some incidental references to the Vallum 
of Antonine are, I believe, in virtually entire 
harmony with the conclusions of the Glasgow 
Archaeological Society's special committee which, 
with Mr. William Jolly as its zealous and genial 
chief, has been conducting investigations during 
the past summer. 



S8 West Regent Street, 
Glasgow, October^ 1891. 
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PER LINEAM VALLL 



I. The Wall 

Inscriptions decisively confirm the wavering 
testimony of the one Roman historian^ who states 
that the Emperor Hadrian " built a wall for 80 
miles to divide the barbarians and the Romans." 
The authorship of the wall, thanks largely to the 
labours of one eminent scholar who has grown 
old in the study of its character and history, 
appears now to be established beyond doubt. 
It was a barrier against the north, the erection of 
which was begun about a.d. 120. Uniting the 
estuaries of Tyne and Solway it chose the 
strongest line of defence possible. Availing itself 
of a series of bold heights, which slope steadily 
to the south but are craggy precipices on the north 
as if designed by nature for the very purpose, it 
pursued its mighty course across the isthmus with 
a pertinacious, undeviating determination which 
* Spartian c. ii. Monumenta Hist. Britannica, i. Ixv. 
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makes its remains unique in Europe, and one of 
the most inspiring scenes in Britain. 

It is constructed on a plan familiar and 
virtually invariable in Roman military science. 
It does not stand on the immediate edge of the 
fosse, but has a ** berm"' or platform of consider- 
able breadth between. The ditch measures 
occasionally over 36 feet across, but much more 
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Section of Hadrian's Wally modified from Dr. Bruce' s Handbook, a 

frequently rather less. Its general shape is 
"fastigate,"3 that is, its sides seem to have ori^nally 

' It is possible that lima was the Latin name for this. 
At least it is natural to suppose that from it the depth of 
the ditch would be calculated, and V^etius, L 24, speaks 
of a fosse as being cUta sub lima (sicut appellant) pedes 
ttffvem. As to the object of the berm, see ch. 7 infra, 

*For the drawing of this and the other sections for 
the press I am greatly the debtor of Mr. P. Macgr^or 
Chalmers, F.S.A.Scot., architect, Glasgow. 

3 Hyginus (1660), p. 16*, defines ih^ fossa fastiffota* 



THE WALL, 3 

sloped to a narrow point at the bottom like an 
inverted roof.* Outside on the north bank 
of the ditch there lies a vast heap of pro- 
miscuous earth, the "upcast" from the trench. 
This was probably carried out in baskets and the 
like' when the cutting was too deep to allow the 
stuff to be thrown up to the bank. This upcast 
is not laid in a symmetrical mound, or in any 
semblance of such. Its usual width is from 30 
to 50 feet. Sometimes it is piled up in un- 
trimmed masses.' Oftener it is spread out with 
a broad, flattish surface, which at its northern 
extremity drops rapidly to the normal level of 
the ground.* 

2. A Scottish Analogue, 

In each particular these same features appear 
in the Vallum of Antonine between Forth and 
Clyde, the murus cespitidus or wall of sod which 

* It is only when cut through rock that the sides 
approach the perpendicular. 

2 Vegetius, i. 24, 

3 Bruce's Roman Wall (1867), pp. 56, 139. See the 
remams themselves passim, 

*A section would reveal the original surface line and 
determine absolutely whether the whole of the material 
from the trench is there or not. Such was the fact in the 
explorations of the vallum of Antonine this summer. 
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Lollius Urbicus built about a.d. 139-140. The 
sole difference is that the Scottish vallum is made 
not of stone but of sods, built course upon course 
with the same regularity as stone.' Its ditch and 
berm are wider, but save for these points of minor 
contrast there is absolute identity of design. 
This also is a barrier against the north. The 




50' 100' 
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Section of Antoninus Vallum. 

two works are mutually illustrative, and their 
characteristics are found in Roman fortifications 
elsewhere. Thus, the Limes Germanicus consists' 
of an earthen mound, with a berm of 17 feet,^ 

' See my paper in the Antiquary for June, 1 89 1. 

" See Dr. Hodgkins* very interesting paper, " The 
" Pfahlgraben,*' 1882, pp. 10, 11, &c. 

3 In earthworks the obvious difficulty of determining the 
original exterior face makes it hard to ascertain the exact 
measure of the berm. On the Scotch vallum the externally 
apparent berm is just about 17 feet, but the real berm, the 
distance from the outer kerb of the foundation of the 
vallum to the edge of the scarp, is on an average 25 feet. 
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and a fosse. The like formation occurs in 
London Wall and other places.^ 

3. The Vallum. 

The barrier of Hadrian is reckoned the best ex- 
plored Roman work in Europe. That being so, 
it is surely a curious commentary on our insight 
into the ancient art of war that at this time of 
day, with a great fieldwork before our eyes, still 
excellently preserved for miles unbroken, we 
should have insurmountable difficulty in de- 
ciding with certainty whether it was thrown up 
to protect the north or the south. The excuse, 
if excuse there be, for this indecision as regards 
the vallum of the wall of Hadrian is that in some 
respects it is inconsistent with itself, anomalous 
and mysterious. " It consists," says Dr. CoUing- 
wood Bruce," who has well earned the title of 
genius prcBtenturcB^ which some Roman has left 
doubtfully inscribed upon a stone, " it consists of 
three ramparts and a fosse. One of these ram- 
parts is placed close upon the southern edge of 
the ditch, the two others of larger dimensions 

^ Mr. F. Haverfield in the Antiquary for July, 1891, 
vol. xxiv., p. 21. 
» Roman Wall (1867), pp. 56-57. 
3 Blackgate Museum, Newcastle, No. 97. 
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Stand, one to the north, and the other to the 
south of it, at the distance of about 24 feet." 

This description and section, of course, do 
not contain a complete transcript of the facts, but 
they show the combination of parts, south agger 
and north agger, fosse and marginal mound, 
which make the earthen vallum. 

Wall and vallum as virtual parallels reach 
across the isthmus. At the extremities they are 

II III I II It III 
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Section after Dr. Bruce' s Handbook. I have applied to it 
nty own system qf nomenclature. 

generally very near each other — so near that there 
is often barely room for the military way between 
— but when, midway between the two estuaries, 
the wall begins to ascend towards the north face 
of the series of craggy heights from Sewingshields 
to Caervoran, the two part company, and the 
vallum takes a greatly lower line about half-a- 
mile south of its more ambitious companion. 
The mums ever seeks the height, the vallum runs 
near the base. 



THE VALLUM PROBLEM. 7 

4. The Vallum Problem as Currently Solved. 

There is neither anomaly nor mystery about the 
stone structure — a plain blunt wall and ditch 
unequivocally agains^t the north. The problem 
unsolved is the full meaning of the vallum. Was 
it, like the wall, a barrier to restrain the restless 
north ? Did it precede or did it follow the wall 
in date ? Or was it, as the scholars of to-day 
have seemingly agreed to believe, contempo- 
raneous with the wall of which it was the com- 
plement, displaying unity of design, and intended 
from the first as a guard against the south? Was 
it, in short, a rear defence ? 

These questions have been variously answered. 
The older writers, from Gildas and Bede down- 
wards, had scarce a doubt that it was simply and 
solely a rampart against the north, supplanted by 
the wall which they assigned to a different hand 
and a later date. This belief is now generally 
discarded. The opinion first advanced by 
Stukeley, afterwards adopted by Hodgson, and 
since espoused and popularised by Dr. Bruce, 
has steadily made way until now it holds the 
field. It waits in the lists, but no challenger of 
late has struck the shield to question its supre- 
macy. That view is that both wall and vallum 
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were Hadrian's — ^that they are complements of 
each other — that, as the wall is a rampart against 
the north, so is the vallum against the south — ^that 
the two, made simultaneously, constitute one great 
camp from sea to sea — ^that, in fact, the vallum is 
a consistent whole intended from the beginning 
as a rear defence. " Most persons traversing the 
vallum from end to end," says Dr. Bruce,' "will 
come to the conclusion that its several parts are 
the work of one man, of one period, and for one 
object." 



5. Queries in Criticism. 

This opinion, that the earthwork was ab initio a. 
bulwark against attack in the rear, necessarily 
assumes that its north agger was the chief and 
true vallum, and that the marginal mound and 
the south agger were outer ramparts formed of 
symmetrical heaps of upcast — the material from 
the fosse. The ditch is admittedly not large 
enough to furnish earth for the whole three 
aggers.' In many places the contents of the 
marginal mound and the south agger answer 

^ Handbook (1885), p. 249. 
= Roman Wall (1867), p. 58. 
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in bulk very closely to the vacuum of excavation.* 
• Gianting then that these two southern mounds 
probably represent the whole of the upcast from 
the fosse, let me examine the proposition that 
they are external ramparts, occupying the further 
side of the fosse from that on which the defence 
had its base of operations. There need be the 
less hesitation in subjecting it to cross-examination 
since it has been expressly stated' that on this 
theory " all is consistent." 

RecaUing the fact that the south agger is 
24 feet distant from the fosse, and noting that it 
is usually very much larger and higher than 
the mound which sits on the fosse's margin, 
I ask pertinent questions. One raised already^ 
may lead the way. (i) Why was not the ditch 
drawn along the southern face of the south agger? 
Would not that have mightily strengthened the 
defence? (2) Is there a single precedent for 
a work of this actual shape, which is so 

* This can be roughly tested in a section at present lying 
open in a sandpit just east of the point where the vallum 
crosses the Caw bum. The south agger, however, has 
probably been diminished. In this section the dark 
vegetation line (i inch thick) of the original surface is 
beautifully distinct. 

« Roman Wall (1867), p. 381. 

3 Roman Wall (1851), p. 55. Compare edition of 1867, 
p. 78. 
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peculiar' as to have been reckoned an insoluble 
enigma by Dr. Bruce himself? (3) The upcast 
from the fosse of the wall, like that from the fosse 
of Antonine's vallum in Scotland, is irregular and 
unsymmetrical. Why then is it that here "so 
much do the northern and southernmost aggers 
resemble' each other that imbiassed observers 
will scarcely entertain a doubt that they have 
been thrown up to serve a precisely similar 
purpose"? Why is the upcast on the ex- 
terior side of the ditch thus made symmetrical ? 
(4) Why does the upcast thus piled up 
stand 24 feet back from the edge of the 
ditch? (5) The mound on the margin of the 
ditch has the effect of raising the south side 
either to an approach towards equality with, or to 
a positive superiority of level over, the north side 
of the ditch. What was the meaning of this? 
Was it a deUberate part of Roman strategy that 
the natural advantage of level should thus of set 
purpose be taken away? (6) Why is it that in 
so many places the south agger completely over- 
tops and commands that on the north, in defiance 

I "The peculiarity of its form will excite the attention 
of the enquirer though probably without his arriving 
at any satisfactory explanation." Roman Wall (1851), 

P* 54* 

« Roman Wall (1851), p. 73- 
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of the obvious rule of pradence and of Roman 
war to avoid situations* where, from the height, 
the weapons of the enemy might be thrown? 
(7) Why was this outer rampart so made that in 
many instances it must infiallibly have afforded 
cover as well as vantage ground to an enemy 
attacking from the south ? These awkward queries 
may peradventure be easily disposed of where 
" all is consistent." When the answers are forth- 
coming there are some other questions to 
propound. 



6. The Marginal Mound and its Principle. 

My fifth critical query had reference to the 
marginal mound. What was its meaning? A 
suggestion has been offered* that this mound 
" may have been intended as a foothold for the 
soldiers when fighting on this platform against 
the revolted Britons south of the barrier." 
Waiving the criticism that it is excessively un- 
likely that the Roman would cross the ditch 
at all for such a purpose, I would say that if 

» Vegetius, iii. 8. Ne ex superioribus locis missa ab 
hostibus in eum tela perveniant. See also Hyginus (1660), 
p. 1 8^- Ne mons castris immineat per quern supervenire 
hostes aut prospicere possint quid in castris agatur. 

« Roman Wall (1851), 55. 
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he did, and if he were forced into the position 
suggested for him, he would indeed be in peril- 
ous case. Driven from the top of the large 
south agger, he had only the little one — z. piti- 
ful anticlimax — between him and the ditch. 
With the revolted Briton on the rampart above 
him, how could he stand ? And if he could not, 
what remains of the argument that this was the 
purpose of the marginal mound? 

Thus the mound, insignificant though it 
ofttimes be, trips up and tumbles the 
current hypothesis on the very threshold of 
enquiry. It embodies a fundamental principle of 
fortification which, by a wayward fortune, has 
escaped the observation of the great students 
of the wall. Its phenomena are exceedingly 
obvious; but as yet, so far as I can ascertain, 
they are not upon record. There is at least no 
hint in Dr. Bruce's learned and ever-interesting 
volumes that the marginal mound is not con- 
tinuous. But let reader or critic journey from, 
say. Magna to Procolitia, and he will observe 
that, whilst the north agger and the south agger 
never fail wherever the vallum is preserved, 
the marginal mound varies in size from time 
to time: here it is broad and high; a little 
further on it grows less and less prominent; 
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at last it shades away into imperceptibility and 
disappears. After a while it again presents 
itself, and again by degrees diminishes and dies 
out. Why? This is not accident, but system. 
The phenomenon is a principle, not the caprice 
of a cohort. I had travelled many a mile, full 
of eager questionings and sorely puzzled by this 
dark secret, until, in the gleam of a new thought, 
the light came. WTiere the south side of the ditch 
was by natural slope appreciably higher than the 
north side^ no marginal mound was made,^ 

^ The following memorandum may help critics to test my 
accuracy. Roimd foot of hill, across road, east of Magna, 
there is heavy slope from north to south. Marginal mound 
very large. Near Low Town, where slope changes, mound 
falls off and soon disappears. Aloi^de of, and on, long 
ridge the absence continues as it does thence, scarcely 
interrupted, to Caw bum. Slope in this long stretch is from 
south to north. Across the Caw bum mound very 
prominent for over half-a-mile, where slope considerable 
from the north. Mound disappears when level changes, 
before Caw Gap road is reached, and it does not reappear 
for a long distance east. Under the hill, before approach- 
ii^ Winshields (slope from north), it swells up once more. 
At Winshields (level changed) it disappears again, and is 
not seen between that place and Twice Brewed or under 
High Shields. Characteristics under Bradley and Borco- 
vicus now indeterminable — but see Roman Wall (1851), 
plate IV. After passing Knag bum, mound continues for 
a considerable distance — slope from north. When passing 
Busy Gap, slope changes and mound disappears, not 
to recur till past Sewingshields. Other places noted. 
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This is a fact of supreme bearing on the 
meaning of the vallum. The purpose of the 
marginal mound was obviously to raise the south 
side of the fosse to something like equality of 
level with, or superiority over, the north side. 
^Vhen, as appears to have been the case as often 
as not, nature had done this already — where 
the south was the distinctly higher side to start 
with — there was seemingly no need for the 
marginal mound. 

That it was not raised for the mere sake of 
deepening the ditch or equalising its banks is 
manifest : (i) because, if so, one would expect 
that under like circumstances the north side 
would be similarly treated, which never occurs; 
(2) because the north edge of the ditch is 
most frequently lower than the south; and (3) 
because there is no analogy for such a process 
either in the case of the fosse of the wall or 
in that of Antonine's vallum. That it was some- 
thing different from ordinary upcast from the 
trench is clear also, because mere external up- 
cast was never so symmetrically and system- 
atically disposed with an eye to levels. 

where for the same reason there is no mound, are on 
ascent of Tower Taye from west, under farm of Portgate, 
and at and beyond Wallhouses. Most notable of all the 
more westerly places is midway between Birdoswald and 
Wallbours. 
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Usually the mound has the rounded sym- 
metrical shape appearing in Dr. Bruce's section,' 
which pictures it as about 9 feet broad and 
4 feet high. It varies, however, very greatly. 
The height of 4 feet is exceptional. As a 
rule the mound is very materially less than the 
south agger in height as well as in breadth. It 
rarely attains so much as half the size. Oc- 
casionally, however (as, for example, east of 
Magna), it rivals it in both bulk and elevation. 
I have notes of base measurements of 14, 16, 
and 1 8 feet. In such cases the height is pro- 
portional. At other places the mound diminishes 
to the merest tip on the side of the ditch, not 
over 4 feet broad and not i foot high. But, as 
said, in many places there is no mound at all. 
There must be method in this irregularity. The 
Roman wrought by rule. 

The mound is always largest where the slope 
from north to south is greatest, it tails oflf as 
that slope lessens, and it ceases when the level 
changes and gives the south the clear vantage. 
Such systematic grading has had some end in 
view. It is difficult to see how in any way it 
could help the defence of the north against the 
south. It deprived the north of a great part of 

' Reproduced in ch. 3 supra. 
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its advantage of slope. Viewed from that side it 
was at best a work of supererogation, for it must 
surely have been a small obstacle to an enemy 
who had already surmounted the large south 
agger. In fine, the phenomenon does not accord 
with the defence of the north at all. 



7. The Two Types of the Vallum. 

Let us now place before us sections of the two 
types of the vallum. The first, where the slope 
is from south to north, has no marginal mound. 
This is the type notably seen at High House, 
near Birdoswald, on the long knoll east of 
Low Town, at Winshields and Twice Brewed, 
under High Shields, west of Sewingshields, and 
elsewhere. It suggests much to eyes familiar 
with another vallimi. 

In the course of some recent explora- 
tions on the cespiticious wall of Antonine few 
points appeared at first more surprising to those 
in charge of the operations than the r^ularity 
of the berm, about 25 feet wide, between the 
face of the vallum and the scarp or inner edge 
of the ditch. The chief purpose of this interval 
between the rampart and fosse almost certainly 
was to enable the defenders to command the 
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whole ditch ' by direct, oblique, and occasionally 
even flank fire during an attack. Without this 
space the ditch would have been what present- 
day soldiers call "dead," that is, the enemy 




\ \ \ \ II I i ?^ 
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would have found cover in the ditch and, if 
not absolutely hidden when there, would not 
have been under effective fire, either direct or 
indirect. Besides this, the fact of the rampart 
standing well back from the ditch was in all 



» This great point was first brought out by Mr. P. 
Macgregor Chalmers, F.S.A.Scot., in a letter to The 
Glasgow Herald^ dated 31st March, 1891. 
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probability suited to the angle of fire of the 
ballistae, especially the lighter sort. Judging 
from the description of these weapons, it is 
probable that they were not readily applied to 
a direction of fire greatly below the horizontal. 
These considerations make the berm very in- 
telligible. It was a simple expedient which has 
now given place in military science to an 
elaborate system of flanking angles (not un- 
practised by the Romans') and counterscarp 
galleries and kaponiers by which the ditch is 
subjected at every point to enfilade. The con- 
sistent occurrence of the broad berm on the 
great Roman walls in Scotland, England, and 
Germany is proof enough of the proposition 
that it expresses a central principle of ancient 
fortification, and that it is safe to accept its 
presence as a decisive test of design. 

A careful and scientific examination of the 
two types figured in the sections of the 
English vallum given above shows that there 
are in the first type two precisely similar 

' Vegetius, iv. 2, shows that the walls of fortified towns 
were not straight, but had flanking angles — *'*' non directos 
sed angulosos muros" — so that an attacking enemy was 
assailed from all sides — "non solum a fronte sed etiam 
a lateribus et prope a tergo," Of course this system would 
have been virtually impossible to apply on a line of 70 
miles. 
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berms, one on the south side of the ditch and 
the other on the north. In the second type 
the only difference is that the marginal mound 
occupies a portion of the south berm. The 
conclusion is irresistible — the so-called vallum is 
composite; it is not one vallum^ but two, facing 
opposite ways, with the fosse common to both. It 
has two berms, and the two berms imply two 
purposes. 



8. Which Agger was the Vallum ? 

The great question now, therefore, is, which of 
the two aggers, south or north, was originally 
the vallum ? I say originally, because I do not 
believe they were both made at the same time. 
Various reasons induce that conviction. Thus, 
if the north agger was the original, it sins against 
scientific principle in respect (i) that in the first 
type it is clearly commanded by the south agger, 
giving the enemy the dangerous boon of cover 
and the advantage of those higher places which 
Roman military science taught its students to 
avoid; (2) that there is no evidence of any 
attempt to counterbalance this awkwardness, 
even in cases where the advantage is ludicrously 
against the north side of the ditch ; and (3) that 
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there is neither purpose in nor precedent for 
pushing an external mound back such a distance 
from the ditch. 

On the other hand, if the south agger be 
taken as the original vallum and the north agger 
as its external rampart, the same arguments, 
more or less, apply. It must, in very many 
places, have been dominated by the external 
work — a circumstance incompatible with miUtary 
art. Hence, as the two aggers do not make a 
homogeneous rampart, agger est delendus^ one or 
other of them must be held as deleted. 



9. A Maxim in Fortification. 

It is an old-established maxim in the theory 
of fortification that, as a translator of Vauban' 
words it, "the outworks ought always to be 
lower than the body of the place, and those that 
are at the greatest distance ought to be the 
lowest." Roman entrenchments' everywhere 
are a commentary on this maxim, proving that 
its principle was an integral portion of ancient 

' The New Method of Fortification Made English. 
Second edition. London, 1693. p. 25. 

» See passim the sections in Roy's Military Antiquities, 
and compare the outworks of Procolitia. I have ndver 
seen an exception. 
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no less than modern military art. Its vital 
effect was not only to oppose a crescendo of 
difficulties to an attack, but to retain the " com- 
mand " at every point, and to deprive the enemy 
of cover even after a partial success/ This is 
rendered visible in a sufficiently concrete form by 
a typical section at Ardoch after General Roy, in 
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Section after plate xxxu in Roy^s Military Antiquities. 

which, both eastward and westward, the outworks 
beyond the main ditches answer to this law. 

Because the English vallum as it stands — 
facing whichever way — is at hopeless variance 
with this elementary maxim, because not once 
but habitually it outrages this strategic law, 

* Villeneuve*s Traits de Architecture Militaire, Hague, 
1 741 (vol. V. of La Science Militaire), p. 9. I have a MS. 
(of, I think, the 17th century) on fortification. It gives 
the foregoing reason thus: — "L'usage en est evident, 
c'est a fin que si Tennemy s*emparoit de quelque ouvrage 
fort avance vers la campagne les autres dont les assises 
sont encore les maistres puissent commander et que 
I'ennemy ayt plus de peine a se couvrir." 
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because for miles together the one agger, viewed 
as an outwork, rivals and overtops the other, and 
because, therefore, the members of the work are 
at war with themselves — these, as well as previous 
reasons, compel the conviction that the entrench- 
ments as a whole are not homogeneous but 
divisible into two parts, the product of different 
dates and conflicting requirements. On these 
broad grounds the conclusion of the previous 
chapter rests — that one or other agger must be 
blotted out. 

lo. A Point by Contrast 

If the whole of the last series of arguments go 
for nought, if a huge outer rampart 24 feet 
beyond the counterscarp or further side of the 
fosse added to the strength of the work, if its 
erection be a shining proof of engineering 
originality and skill, then it must follow as the 
night the day that Hadrian himself on another 
count, and Lollius Urbicus after him, deserve 
severest censure. 

To stand in a deep section of the north bank 
of the fosse of the vallum of Antonine ' is to see 

» I cannot yet quote the Report of the Committee of 
the Glasgow Archseological Society, containing full details 
of various cuttings. It is in active preparation. 
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irregularly piled, 50 or 60 feet broad and 4 or 
5 feet thick, the debris excavated from the ditch, 
resting on a dark line which betrays the original 
surface.' Nothing so profoundly impresses on 
the mind the stupendous labour implied in the 
excavation. The debris or upcast, consisting of 
rough stony soils which vary with the locality, 
has not the veriest semblance of symmetry. It 
thus repeats the characteristics of the disposal of 
the upcast from the fosse of Hadrian's wall. It 
is absolutely without form. Why this absence of 
structure? Surely if outer works had been of 
effective service, these tens of thousands of tons 
of earth, which could with so little additional 
trouble have been heaped up into a rampart, 
would not lie shapeless and idle on the ditch's 
side ! Surely they would have been reared into 
an outer agger ! The fact that there is no such 
outer agger urges the inference that the adherents 
of the current theory of the English vallum can 
only continue to hold it by roundly declaring that 
Hadrian and LoUius Urbicus blunderedyr missing 
by gigantic waste and negligence a superb 
opportunity of adding strength to strength. 

Persons not attracted by the forlorn hope of 
paradox may prefer to regard the actual facts as 

^ This is shown in the section in ch. 2 supra. 
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emphatic proof of the view that an external 
rampart was neither necessary nor scientific, and 
therefore may with all safety accept the opinion 
that an outer agger was no part of the original 
vallum. 



II. Topography of Vallum's Course, 

This process of deletion, leaving only the fosse 
and one agger, clears ,the way for a fresh scrutiny 
of the topography of the vallum line. Is that 
line in consonance with the suggestion that the 
work at first consisted of the south agger (includ- 
ing, where existent, the marginal mound) and the 
fosse? Or would things fit better if the north 
agger and the fosse were the original ? Of two 
aggers facing opposite ways we must choose the 
stronger. Would the line of the south agger, 
viewed as a defence against the north, be as good 
as, or worse or better than, the line of the north 
agger viewed as a defence against the south? 
That is^the question. 

This has never been raised before. I have 
walked over loo miles, with a clinometer, to 
justify me in giving my answer. No one can 
dispute that the wall almost always occupies the 
strongest possible ground against the north. But 
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the vallum certainly does not, in my opinion, 

generally occupy ground,' as Dr. Bruce says it 

does, "which is best for defence against a 

southern foe." It is impossible, within the 

limits of a brief essay, to discuss at large this 

topographical point, but a few words will suffice 

to shew that my contradiction of Dr. Bruce is 

not one made at a venture. Where the wall and 

vallum run closely parallel there is seldom much 

to choose between the two in respect of the 

relative strength of the position northward, but 

when they part, when the wall takes to the crags 

and the vallum runs in the low ground, the south 

agger and th^ ditch follow a strong line which^ 

wherever possible without considerable sacrifice of 

directness^ holds the higher ground well down the 

north face of a slope descending from the souths 

so as to keep the lower ground on its north side. 

Excellent examples of its choice of site occur 

from Sewingshields halfway to Borcovicus, from 

the crossing of the high road near Bradley on to 

Winshields, and from -^sica halfway to Magna. 

The touchstone of its topography is to note the 

relative level of the base of the south agger and 

' I speak from mj^ own observations on the ground as 
well as after a careful re-examination of the point by 
the aid of Mr. Henry MacLauchlan's magnificent Survey, 
for the use of which I have to thank a friend. 
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the base of the north one. Only a survey even 
more minute and exhaustive as regards levels 
than the superb work of Mr. MacLauchlan can 
determine with precision the proportions of 
advantage, but the balance inclines strongly to 
the south side. 

Had the line been chosen as that of a rear 
defence it would surely not so often have kept, as 
at Sewingshields onwards to Busy Gap, ground 
§0 steep that at one place the south agger, 
completely dominating the north one, rests on a 
slope from south to north where the fall is 36 feet 
in di. No more unquestionable violation of the 
caution of Vegetius against falling under the lee 
of a higher height' could possibly be shewn. 
To say that this was the choice of Hadrian for 
a rampart against the south is a downright libel 
on his military skill. 

Had it been so designed the line would not 
there, as elsewhere (especially from Bradley to 
Winshields), have kept the south side of a moss 
or morass when it might with equal utility and 
directness have taken the north. Nor would it 
have passed along the north face of the long ridge 
east of Low Town, when the south face would 
have been equally convenient and available. 

* Cavendum etiam ne mons sit vicinus altior. Vegetius, 
i. 22. 
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There are admittedly two or three places 
where the slope is very heavy against the south 
agger. Examples occur in the woods of Laner- 
cost, and between Magna and Low Town. But 
it is precisely in such places that the full force of 
the marginal mound comes into play. Its purpose 
plainly was to redress this very disadvantage of 
level, to heighten the south side where it was the 
lower (or perhaps, rather, where it was not the 
higher), and thus to afford to the rampart on the 
south of it all the advantage of an original equality 
or slight superiority of ground. 



12. Object of ttie Marginal Mound, 

The marginal mound is the alembic of theory and 
the crux of argument. The current hypothesis 
has tried the experiment and failed. To change 
the metaphor, the mound is the key of the secret 
of the vallum. The current doctrine cannot use 
it — does not grasp its purpose at all.' But the 
conclusion of the last chapter puts the key in our 
hands — a key which fits in spite of the rust of 
seventeen centuries, and turns the creaking bolt 
with ease. 

The mound was necessary to the completeness 

* See ch. 6 supra. 
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of the south agger designed for defence against 
the north. The slope was not always so favourable 
for that purpose as was to be desired. Hence 
the marginal mound. It not only readjusted the 
slope, it added to the depth and width of the 
ditch; it increased the acclivity which an attacking 
enemy needed to scale; it was an excellent 
bulwark to the south agger; and, in general, it 
enormously strengthened the defensive position. 
How simple, how natural, how practical it is ! 

By an apt metaphor Roman soldiers called the 
sides of a ditch its "lips" — ^a suggestive epithet. 
A row of sharp stakes driven into the mound 
and projecting outward would furnish the south 
lip of the great fosse with a set of very ugly and 
truly formidable teeth. This very natural method 
of fortification, practised by the ancient Britons 
themselves,' was well known to the Romans. 
The vallum itself at first took its name from the 
palisade which crowned it. Pointed stakes and 
boughs, known technically as cervi and cippiy 
planted deep into the ground, played a great part 
in Roman war." They were sometimes employed 
in the defence of ditches whether there was a 

' Bello Gallico, v. i8. 

2 Livy, xxxiii. 5; Caesar, Bello Gallico, vii. 73; Hyginus, 
16*' ; Vegetius, iii. 7, &c., &c. 
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vallum or not. Thus Pompey,* at one juncture 
of his war with Caesar, "dug cross ditches, and 
planted along them sharpened boughs and 



To supply a sufficient base and foothold 
for these must have been a main additional 
purpose of the marginal mound. Probably of 
the nature of what soldiers now call /raises^ 
jutting out slightly upward, their grim and 
jagged line would be no mean auxiliary of the 
palisaded vallum behind, and a potent per- 
suasion to the aggressive North Briton to tarry 
on his own side. Thus we have on these 
Northumbrian moors a full illustration of what 
TibuUus meant when he sang' — 

Qua deceat tutam castris prseducere fossam ; 
Qualiter adversos hosti defigere cervos ; 
Quemve locum ducto melius sit claudere vallo. 

All three are here in the very order of the poet — 

northmost the fosse, then the aggested earthen 

base on which the cervi^ "adverse to the enemy," 

were fixed, and lastly, the vallum on well-selected 

ground. The spirit of the past still, almost 

visibly, haunts these heath-clad solitudes, once 

the outposts of Roman civilisation. 

^ Caesar, Bello Civili, i. 27 : Fossas transversas viis 
prseducit atque ibi sudes stipitesque praeacutos defigit. 
» TibuUus, lib. iv,, carm. I, lines 83-85. 
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13. The Original Vallum. 

The argument for the south agger is now stated, 
but it is well to add that there is no unwarranted 
assumption in the contention that it was the 
chief and primal rampart No prescriptive pre- 
sumption belongs to what may be termed the 
rear-guard position, which is relatively a thing 
of yesterday ; whereas the tradition of fourteen 
centuries, unbroken by a whisper of dissent, 
held the faith that it fronted the other way. 
The shape of the south agger and the north 
agger is exactly the same; there is little difference 
in their size; and Dr. Bruce's remark' that 
both must have been "thrown up to serve a 
precisely similar purpose" is true in a sense 
which he did not intend. That extreme likeness, 
standing alone, argues that each was a rampart 
manned by soldiers. The marginal mound so 
buttresses the argument as to make it certain 
that the south agger was the rampart first. 

The original vallum was the south agger 
and the fosse, as shown in the diagrams. 

Where the slope was propitious there was 
no use for a marginal mound, and the work 
almost duplicated the design of the wall. It 
» Quoted in ch. 5 supra. 
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consisted of the rampart, a plain berm, and 
the ditch which had supplied the substance of 
the agger. But where the slope was adverse or 
not favourable enough a stake-fortified mound' on 
the edge of the berm redressed the uneven balance 
of site. As yet there was no north agger; 




there was no scooped-out earth to form it ; and 
if there had been, it would only have served 
the unwished end of affording cover to the 
enemy. 



14. The Quarries, 

A WAY is now cleared for the advance of a sub- 
stantive hypothesis, to obviate the incompatibili- 
* Perhaps called lorica* See hoc voce Lipsius. 
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ties so patent in the current theory, to account 
for the line taken by the vallum, and to explain 
not only its original character, shape, and purpose, 
but its subsequent alteration. First, however, 
stress must be laid on certain things hitherto 
scarcely called into prominence enough. 

To erect a mighty wall 73 miles long, con- 
sistently faced with large blocks of good freestone, 
and filled up in the interior with rubble, having 
mile castles and turrets at short intervals, and 
great stations every 4 or 5 miles, there was 
requisite a stupendous quantity of lime and stone. 
Per lineam valli many written rocks attest the 
labours of Roman legionaries turned quarrymen. 
Temporary camps abound in their vicinity. But 
though many of these workings are identified by 
sign manual 

In letters like to those the vexiUary 

Hath left crag-carven o*er the streaming Gelt,* 

there must be hundreds of quarry-holes, mere 
surface pitmarks on the hill sides, which can 
never be expressly proved Roman, but are 
Roman nevertheless. 

A few words, not wholly beside the mark, 
will record a kindred fact in Scotland. The 
Roman road passing over the hills westward of 
> Tennyson, Caret h and Lynette, 
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Moffat towards Ericstane traverses heathery moor- 
land. Its features have not been interfered with 
by the super-imposition of any modern road. 
On each side, a few yards distant, there is a 
long series of little pits ' so numerous that when 
in doubt about the course of the rush-grown way 
one can find it by steering midway between these 
old cuttings. The only possible explanation of 
their presence is that they record the method of 
the legionaries in the making of the road — that 
they are the quarry-holes from which the stone 
was taken. 

The vallimi lies from Lanercost to Harlow 
Hill on a bed of mountain limestone. At 
intervals all along there are, usually near it and 
always to the south (in addition to regular 
quarries such as at Lanercost, Coombe Crag, 
Barcombe, Sewingshields, and Fallowfield), pit- 
markings like those on the Moffat hills, only on 
a larger scale. I would particularise the knoll a 
little east of Low Town between Magna and 

* I recall with special pleasure a walk over the ground 
with Mr. William Johnstone, who was the first to note 
these pits. As my companion also for two days on the 
vallum I am indebted to him, as well as to Mr. A. L. 
Davidson, for assistance in measurements and observa- 
tions. Some suggestions of Mr. Johnstone*s are em- 
bodied in this paper, 

3 
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-^sica. This has a moss to the south and a 
boggy tract to the north. The south agger 
of the vallum runs awhile at the foot of its north 
face, then, swerving, ascends the ridge to take and 
keep the high ground for a long distance beyond. 
But the singularity is that this knoll at its western 
end is perfectly honeycombed with these super- 
ficial quarry dents, which are almost wholly 
confined to its north face immediately behind the 
vallum. They stop where the vallum climbs 
the ridge. There are few or none of them on 
the south face of the knoll. These cuttings have 
a vegetable overgrowth which proves their high 
antiquity. Moss to a depth of six inches has 
been formed on some of them since they were 
made. 

The same things recur often further east. 
South of the spot where the Caw burn is crossed 
they are found again,' and there are still lime kilns 
in their neighbourhood. Quarryings may be seen 
south-east of the crossing of the Caw Gap road. 
For half a mile they extend on the hill face under 
Borcovicus (across the hollow and on the north 
side of the present highway), where they are of 
great size and no little depth. The hillsides over 
against Busy Gap and Sewingshields are similarly 

' Roman Wall (1867), p. 231. 
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indented at intervals, in some cases quite near the 
vallum. Almost due south of the latter place 
there is an extensive quarry, which is certainly 
old and may be very ancient, and which has at 
one point a curious rectangular mound enclosing 
the workings on their exposed northern side. 
Last of all, and not least in interest of the 
examples which I have noted,' the moor at 
Stagshawbank, on the east side of Watling Street, 
is scarred and dimpled with these surface quarry- 
ings. Not only need there be little difficulty in 
accepting most of these as Roman: I believe they 
have a close bearing on the purpose of the vallum. 

15. Two Camps and an Inference. 

Temporary camps, very rare north' of the vallum, 
stud the country immediately south of it. One 
of them is on Stagshawbank, close on the west 
side of Watling Street, near to a series of the 
pit-markings. Its earthen ramparts measure very 
nearly 40 Roman paces from north to south, 
and rather more from east to west. Here, then, 
with the scene of their labours lying near, a 

' Similar workings are noted at Benwell, Carr Hill, 
Down Hill, Tower Taye, and elsewhere. Roman Wall 
(1867), pp. 119, 132, 167. Handbook, 60. 

^ Handbook (1885), p. 66. 
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detachment of the Roman army had its quarters 
when quarrying materials for the wall. 

Little over a quarter of a mile distant there is 
what is supposed to have been another camp* 
which is neither marked in Horsley's nor Dr. 
Bruce's maps of the wall, which is not defined 
as a camp on MacLauchlan's Survey, but which 
(unless its supposed character is based on 
essential error) is a "document" of the first 
moment for the understanding of the vallum and 
the wall. Just east of the road which goes up to 
Portgate from the highway, in the field in front 
of the farm house, this supposed camp sits. It 
demands the prompt attention of antiquaries, for, 
though its eastern and southern aggers and the 
rounded angles of its south-east and south-west 
corners are still perfectly in evidence, time and 
the plough have told hard upon it. Its dimen- 
sions, if not absolutely identical, are within 6 feet 
of those of the camp at Stagshawbank — one of 
the sides measuring 40 paces. But its prime, 
probably unique," importance lies in the fact that 
it is appuied upon the south agger of the vallum ; 

' It is not far distant from a mile castle. This relation 
in position between the camps and the mile castles is 
frequently visible. 

^ I can find no trace of any other example on Mac- 
Lauchlan's Survey. 
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that isy the south agger of the vallum is the north 
wall of the camp. It thus bears precisely the 
same relation to the vallum as the mile castles 
bear to the wall. 

The concurrence of these things is moment- 
ous. It would seem that Roman soldiers were 
quarrying on Stagshawbank in quest of building 
stone. Whilst one detachment chose quarters 
on the spot, another body pitched its camp on 
the south face of the south agger of the vallum. 
That the camp, if camp it be, was not there before 
the vallum is inferred because there is not the 
faintest deflection of the straight line of the fosse 
at that point. Camp and vallum certainly may 
have been made at the same time. But, in any 
case, the great point is that, if the vallum had 
been from the commencement a rampart against 
the south, these troops would have appuied 
their camp on its north side, against the north 
face of the north agger, and not in the exactly 
opposite position. The facts are incompatible 
with any other view than that the south agger 
was the original vallum. 
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1 6. The Object of the Vallum. 

All the secrets will never be unravelled; but 
the preceding facts and conclusions make it 
possible to advance a much better-balanced 
theory than the current doctrine. Remember 
that the latter hangs solely or mainly on the 
one statement that the vallum usually commands 
the south — an ill-considered statement, which is 
simply a mistake. Contrast what follows, linking 
in a reasoned chain the varied facts and ob- 
servations of preceding chapters. 

Hadrian had planned the line of the mighty 
wall which was to secure Britain to the empire, 
and at the same time to commemorate his own 
glory and the majesty of the Roman name. 
Engineering parties had scoured the isthmus. 
They had traced in their mind's eye, possibly 
lined off with landmarks, the direction of the 
work. They had searched for and ascertained 
the geological features of the ground, perhaps 
the very places from which the ^ones could be 
cut. With a fierce and daring enemy in front, 
with extensive quarrying operations to conduct 
which would inevitably scatter the troops into 
small detachments often far apart, with 10,000 
or 20,000 men to feed in a country where it 
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was no easy matter to find supplies, a temporary- 
defensive work was necessary. Of that need 
the vallum is the evidence and was the out- 
come. 

Conditions essential to such a work for such 
a purpose were : (i) that it should be very near 
the line of the intended wall; (2) that it should 
be to the north of the quarries, so as to give 
cover to the workers; (3) that, being only a 
preliminary thing, it should be quickly erected, 
and with that end should be as straight and 
therefore short as possible; (4) that it should 
avoid unnecessary difficulties of soil, as the 
cutting of, say, basaltic rock would retard pro- 
gress ; and (5) that, subject to these conditions, 
it should take the strongest ground available 
as a rampart against the north, and should be 
in itself a substantial defence, reaching, as com- 
pletely as the projected wall, "to the end of 
the ocean" on each side. 

But, it will be asked, does the work harmonise 
with these conditions of haste and military 
necessity ? Is it the kind of thing which, with 
an enemy in the field or lurking in ambus- 
cade, a Roman army would be likely to con- 
struct? Here it must be said that the term 
"turf vallum" applied to it is of scarcely doubtful 
inaccuracy. A turf or cespiticious vallum is 
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made through and through of sods, surface sods 
" held together by the roots' of grasses." Such 
is the vallum of Antonine, which, resting on a 
base or foundation course of stone, was made 
of tiirf {strictisstme, turf, sod) from bottom to top. 
It has, broadly speaking, no stones in its sub- 
stance, and the dark thin horizontal lines which 
vein the face of sections cut through it show 
with convincing clearness that it was indeed 
built, as Vegetius says such a vallum should, 
velut murus, like a wall — with course upon 
course of sod as regularly as the wall of Hadrian 
is built course upon course of stone. No con- 
trast can be greater than that which the English 
vallum presents to the vallum in Scotland. The 
latter is cespiticious purely; the former is not 
cespiticious at all. Its mounds are not of sods, 
they are all aggested promiscuous earth and 
stone, one half of which is the upcast from the 
ditch. Even the possibility of any of them 
having been revetted with sod does not seem 
great. " Turf vallum " is a misnomer. 

Why this strange difference? Because, as 
modem soldiers tell,' sods require greater labour 

» Qui herbarum radicibus continet terram. Vegetius, 
iil 8. 

® Philips* Elementary Course of Field and Pennanent 
Fortification, Article 199. 
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and more time to build than any other kind of 
earthen fortification. 



17. The Making of the Vallum. 

The ancients knew well the distinction between 
a built work of sods and an aggested mound of 
earth. Vegetius,* placing in the forefront a camp- 
vallum of sods, is careful to provide for the event 
of sods not being procurable. In that case he 
says, "with hasty work (ppere tumultuario) a 
ditch is dug 5 feet broad and .3 feet deep, of 
which the agger is raised on the inside, so that, 
free of apprehension, the army may rest secure." 
This for a light marching camp,' but he goes 
on to say that stationary camps, whether for 
summer or winter, where the enemy is at hand 
{hoste vidno\ are made with greater care and 
labour, and he draws a stirring picture of the 
scene during the making of the entrenchments. 
Each century or corps of 100 men had its 

' Vegetius, ill. 8 ; i. 24. 

=* In a recent visit to Agricola's great camp at Little 
Clyde, n^ar Elvanfoot, Lanarkshire, the reliableness of 
Vegetius was my one abiding impression. Except that 
the ditch may hstve been 8 feet broad, instead of 5, the 
description is verified to the letter by the present appear- 
ance of the north-edstem rampart, which is still in excellent 
preservation, and is over a quarter of a mile in length. 
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allotted portion meted out with a lo-foot measuring 
pole; a strict eye was kept on laggards who dallied; 
a select body of horse and foot kept guard in 
front; whilst the others, girt with their swords 
but leaving their shields and baggage in a circle 
round the standards, worked with might and 
main at the ditch 9, or 11, or 13, or even 17 
feet broad, and heaping the upcast into a 
rampart, revetted if necessary with branches 
and stakes, made the agger. 

That the phrase of Vegetius, hoste vicino^ had 
application to the circumstances of the vallum 
may be seen in the square camp on the Caw burn 
a quarter-mile south of the vallum. With quarries 
and lime kilns close at hand, this temporary 
station measures, like the camps near Portgate, 
40 paces on two of its inner sides, but it has 
what they have not, a broad interval between its 
ramparts and a great fosse which girds it round. 
And most significant of all, whilst the Caw bum 
flows along its western side, and it has gateways 
on the south and east, its biggest ditch is on the 
north, and on the north there is no gate. Such 
things proclaim the quarter from which danger 
came, and attest the conditions under which the 
work of the vallum went on. 

Doubtless, with much unremitting arduous 
" tumultuary work," the great V-shaped or fasti- 
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gate fosse of the vallum was dug, of which 
the agger rose on the inside — the south agger 
which is seen to-day. The size of this ditch, 
nearly doubling the extreme limit of Vegetius, is 
speaking proof of the necessity for a thorough 
defence, so that in the quaint words quoted, 
"without apprehension the army might rest 
secure." Where the slope favoured, agger and 
berm and fosse made more Romano a complete 
and unexceptionable vallum. Where the slope 
was adverse the marginal mound, bristling with 
pointed stakes, was added to rectify the level, 
making the work at its weakest as strong as if 
the ditch had been cut on a plain. It could not 
at every part have the mastery of position, not 
only because that would have necessitated, the 
hewing of the fosse for miles out of basaltic and 
freestone rock, but also for the more general 
reason that a Hne of nearly 70 miles aiming at 
directness must give and take. It were folly to 
expect invariable natural strength. We must not 
judge by a few exceptional places, nor blame the 
engineer because the hills would not always slope 
to order. It is not sane criticism to condemn 
for a tiny proportion ; the criterion is " the joint 
force and full result of all." Tried by that 
standard, always keepings in view his object, his 
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conditions, and his method, it is my deliberate 
conviction that the sound engineering of Hadrian 
is not less conspicuous in this north-facing vallum 
than in his masterpiece the wall itself. 

Once the vallum was made, the work of ex- 
cavating and hewing and transporting stone and 
lime and procuring other necessaries of the wall 
would proceed apace. Under the protecting 
shadow of the rampart the army would be freed 
of many apprehensions. The vallum would 
enormously increase the security of the troops 
and the safety of transport. It would heighten 
even the sublime self-confidence of Roman valour 
which in that proud phrase' of Livy, "no fosse 
and no vallum could restrain," but which by no 
means, therefore, disdained them for itself. It 
would be invaluable as an outwork to the line of 
temporary camps which usually lay not more than 
half-a-mile south of it, and of which not a few 
still " track the moor with green." It would be 
easily guarded, and by infinitely restricting the 
risks of surprise, would repay in men's Hves th^ 
labour it cost. The camp at Portgate may well 
have been the station of a cohort on the watch, 
the garrison of a section of the rampart mounting 
guard while their comrades toiled in quarry and 
lime kiln not far away. 

' Livy, ix. 14. 
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18. -^ Distinction, 

In closing this enunciation of theory, it is desir- 
able to emphasise a distinction which must never 
be forgotten when comparison is instituted 
between the current doctrine and mine. Mine 
is essentially controlled by indicated probabilities 
that the vallum was not meant as a permanent 
work. This explains why on the one hand it did 
not, like the wall, or like the analogous vallum in 
Scotland, with many an angle and crook seek 
the most commanding ground across the isthmus. 
The maximum of strength was the unmixed ideal 
of the wall, but the vallum commingled a need of 
directness and ease of gradient along with 
strategic strength, rather giving the preference 
to the former two. Thus it is that even on the 
lower ground it did not go out of its way at 
every turn with "huge half-moon" or " monstrous 
cantle-out" to dominate that acclivity or avoid 
this contrary slope. It sought a moderately 
level but strong general line of defence against 
the north, trusting to the artificial aid of the 
marginal mound to redeem an occasional adverse 
site, and ever aiming at economy of labour by 
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pursuing the directest route.' This perfectly 
conforms with the temporary purpose contended 
for, and justifies a claim to a transfer of the 
motto vaingloriously chosen by the other side* 
that " all is consistent." 

Now look at the other side. If the work was 
from its inception and in its totality a defence 
against the south, such allowances as have just 
been enumerated cease to apply. On that view 
the work must have been designed from the first 
for permanence, and must be tested accordingly. 
It cannot cover its shortcomings under the ex- 
planation of a temporary purpose. It must 
adduce definite reason for its unprecedented 
form, so as to take away the reproach that it lacks 
science, and, whilst worthy of Hercules, is some- 
what disclaimed of Mars. It must demonstrate 
that each part of the triple row of huge earthworks 
answers a tangible purpose, and is in no sense 
a wasteful and ridiculous excess. It cannot 
discount its glaring strategic disadvantages by an 
appeal to an average of gain; it must shew 
more adequate cause for its ever-recurrent weak- 
nesses, and for its fundamental and prevalent 

» This constant seeking after a straight line has been the 
subject of remark both by Pr. Bruce and Mr. MacLauchlan. 
Roman Wall (1867), p. 382. 

* See ch. 5 supra. 
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disregard of those principles of fortification seen 
not better in the wall of Hadrian than in the 
vallum of Antonine. When this standard is 
applied the utter imperfection and ineptitude of 
the work are so manifest that it shrinks from the 
ordeal of comparison. 



ig. At Birdoswald, 

Between Birdoswald and Wallbours a unique 
feature appears. Fifty yards north of the fosse 
of the vallum there is a supernumerary ditch, 
whilst little over 150 yards further north the wall 
and its normal fosse pass along the north of what 
must once have been a morass. The extra ditch 
makes a circuit to keep south of this morass, 
whilst the wall in a straight line from Birdoswald 
cuts it on the north. The extra ditch and the 
fosse of the wall unite near a castellum scarcely 
a mile west of Birdoswald. The vallum here to 
the south of the extra ditch occupies a steep 
slope descending northward. Consequently there 
is no marginal mound. 

The abnormality of the additional ditch has 
puzzled the antiquaries. The latest writer,' whose 

' My learned friend Chancellor Ferguson in his History 
of Cumberland, p. 92-3. 
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clear-cut views are usually so trenchantly ex- 
pressed, here keeps himself exceeding safe by 
saying that the ditch was cut " for some reason 
or other." Was he thus marvellously guarded 
because Dr. Bruce had not convinced him ? Dr. 
Bruce had said, " A careful examination of the 
spot induces me to think that the additional 
fortification was intended to give increased 
security to a defile which, running from the 
vicinity of the wall to the bed of the Irthing 
below, renders the works in this part more than 
usually liable to attack from the south." An 
additional defence against the south, when it lies 
on the north side of the vallum, is on lower 
ground than the vallum for the greater part of the 
way, runs along the foot of a steep slope from 
the south, and has only a bog between it and 
the wall! That scarce person, the unbiassed 
observer, cannot accept this reason although 
backed by so great a name. 

From the other standpoint the problem is 
easy and the solution logical. It is matter of 
plain fact that the upcast from the extra ditch 
lies spread out indiscriminately on the north 
bank, precisely after the model of the fosse of the 
wall. This fact determines finally which side it 
was meant to fortify. Unsymmetrical upcast is 
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never thrown to the inside. The ditch was 
meant to defend the south against the north — 
that is an axiomatic certainty. ' Moreover, it 
occupies a position towards the vallum, and is at 
a distance from it on all fours with that normally 
occupied by the fosse of the wall where the 
parallels run close. This extra ditch has thus 
the full characteristics of the fosse of the wall. 
Turn we now to the wall and see what has 
happened. If there be good reason to assume 
that the extra ditch was originally designed for 
the course of the wall/ there is an admirable 
explanation of the altered plan, for the wall, 
instead of making a detour, as at first proposed, to 
avoid the bog, goes directly ahead, continuing 
with the faintest possible swerve to northward 
the long, almost perfectly straight, stretch of 
3 miles from Birdoswald to beyond Bankshead. 
The miraculous Roman was human, and could 
change his mind. It is true that, by this rectifi- 
cation of line, the wall makes a slight sacrifice of 
level, and has for part of the distance higher 

'This was written before I learnt that a weighty 
opinion to the same effect had already been expressed. 
Mr. MacLauchlan thinks it ''possible that it was made 
originally for the ditch of the wall.*' Roman Wall 
(1867), P* 266. Dr. Bruce, however, appears to adhere 
to the opinion he expressed in his 1851 edition, p. 283. 
4 
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ground in front, but the same disadvantage would 
have befallen it to a still greater extent had it 
followed the original route. One circumstance 
needs a note. The fosse of the wall where the 
slope is hostile is exceptionally wide, measuring 
40 feet. The Roman, nothing if not practical, 
had more than one way of redressing an adverse 
level.' 



20. Per Lineam Valli, 

Why was it that in the Iter of Antonine^ and in 
the Notitia^ distances are measured a vallo^ and 
stations described as seated per lineam valli V 
Why in altars to the gods are thanks rendered for 
prosperity in battles trans vallum ?^ If wall and 
vallum were twin offspring of one birth, why is 

' The Roman soldier took large views. He knew that 
academic avoidance of disadvantageous sites was one 
thing and actual practice in the field another. Hence he 
provided for inevitable exceptions to the general rule. 
Hyginus directs that in parts of the camp wall where the 
slope was contrary or the place otherwise unsatisfactory, 
the defect was to be remedied by an extra supply of 
artillery. " /» loco contrarium (sic) maxime instruendufft 
erit vallum tormentis ab eo latere qua Nobiria {Noverca) si 
vitari non poterunt,^^ Hyginus, as quoted in Raphael 
Volaterranus, lib. 30, as given in Hyginus, ed. 1660. 

^ Monumenta Hist. Brit., I., xx., xxi., xxiv. 

3 Roman Wall (1867), p. 297. 
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the inferior singled out? There is no doubt 
whatever, as Bede ' remarked long ago, that there 
was the clearest distinction between a murus and 
a vallum. This appears from authors so various 
in date as Livy, Csesar, and Vegetius/ Whence, 
then, the official name not murus but vallum? 
If the vallum preceded the wall,' the answer is 
simple. The latter was probably the work of at 
least a decade, possibly much more. Dr. Bruce's 
two years' minimum appeals to me as far below 
the possible. In the interval, the name of the 
temporary work might so root itself as to secure 
continuity as the title of the whole, and thus 
perpetuate the system of nomenclature adopted 
by a generation familiar with the vallum whilst 
the wall was not yet. Spartian,* the Roman 
historian, styled the stone structure "the wall 
beside the vallum " — a double description which 
in no uncertain terms implied the earlier existence 
of the latter half. 

* Bede's Hist., i. 5, compare Vegetius, i. 24, Horsley 
Brit, Antiq,^ 117. 

' Livy, xxxvi. 16 ; Gesar, passim ; Vegetius, i. 14, 
iii.'8, &C., &c. 

3 It is certain that some of the stations, if not all, 
preceded the wall. Handbook (1885), p. 139, 198. 

4 I am particularly curious to learn why the old reading 
ofjthe passage in Spartian (Sevenis,.cl. 22. Compare Mon. )s\ 
Hist. Brit., I. Ixv.), post murum apud vallum missum 
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21. The North Agger, 

It is for reasons already given, measurably sure 
that not until Hadrian's gigantic enterprise was 
realised in stone, or at any rate in rapid course 
of realisation, was the north agger reared. It 
is not necessary here either to assert or to deny 
that it is probable or improbable that Hadrian 
designed from the first that after the vallum's 
temporary aim was served against the north, it 
might be reversed and made a rear defence. 
Agricola had said' that a general's back was never 
safe, and Caesar had forestalled the epigram in 
his duplex series of fortifications' at Dyrrhachium. 
Whether the idea originated before the vallum 
was made, or between the making of the vallum 

was changed to post murum out 7)allum, Is this a 
genuine palseographical correction, is it found in any 
one manuscript, or is it due to the imaginative emenda- 
tions of a commentator? Murus apud vallum fits 
my hypothesis to perfection. My variorum edition of the 
Roman Scriptores Ilistorise (Heidelberg, 1743) has no 
variant. Murum apud vallum appears then to have been 
jj the sole reading. * Where is the revised version found, if 
anywhere? It would seem from Gordon's Itinerarium 
Septentrionale, p. 87, that Salmasius had suffered criticism 
on this head. 

* Tacitus, Agricola, 33. 

* Csesar, Bello Civili, iii. 63. 
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and the building of the wall, or whether the 
thought came later still, who shall say ? Repre- 
sentative sections, showing exact comparative 
cubic contents of the fosse of the wall, the upcast 
from it, and the north agger, might advance 
the problem. At any rate, at some period cer- 
tainly posterior to the making of the original 
vallum, but possibly contemporary' with the 
building of the wall, the north agger was thrown 
up to transform the vallum into a rampart facing 
south.* The berm between the north agger 
and the ditch is the best proof of this, for that 
feature is pronounced in Roman engineering. 
It is proof as decisive as the rampart itself, and 
far less ambiguous, for it cannot, Janus-like, face 
both ways at once. This north agger is, 
wherever the vallum is well preserved, decidedly 
the most symmetrical of all the mounds — a fact 

* Subject to the test of cubic contents desiderated above, 
it might be reasonable to suggest (I) that as the work of 
the wall was executed in sections so was the north agger, 
and (2) that as each instalment of the fosse of the wall was 
dug the earth was carried across to make a corresponding 
length of the north agger. (Compare Roman WaU ( 1867), 
p. 58.) I am, however, without committing m3rself to a 
positive opinion, inclined to believe that the whole upcast 
of the fosse of the wall lies on the outside of it. 

' From the time of this conversion onwards, my theory 
is so far in- line with the current rear-defence h3rpothesis, 
but the reasons and the estimate of the work differ toto coelo. 
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explainable as the result of its erection at a 
later date and under less pressing circumstances 
than the rival structure across the ditch. 

Reasons for the change are not far to seek. 
Once the wall was erected the vallum's occupa- 
tion was gone. Not only so ; it was a positive 
source of danger, because it would lend aid and 
cover to an attack in the rear. The revolted 
Briton might well have used it to hoist the Roman 
with his own petard. Hence the need either 
to level the south agger or to utilise it as 
the external rampart of the new vallum. The 
latter method was distinctly preferable, and thus 
the long line of entrenchments which for years 
had frowned upon the north was made to change 
front. A process of conversion so complete 
could not be an unmixed success. Although 
the work with its palisades turned the other 
way doubtless served its end well enough, the 
print of its first purpose was, and is, indelible. 



22. The New Vallum. 

That at the best the vallum reversed was not 
in much actual use by the Roman garrison of 
the wall is proved, not only by the extinction of 
all tradition that it ever was a rear defence, but 
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also by sundry facts which differentiate it from 
the vallum of Antonine no less than from the 
wall of Hadrian. It appears to be without the 
" tribunals " or stances for slings of the former/ 
and has no equivalent for the mile castles and 
turrets of the latter, even where it is far apart 
from the wall. In a large percentage of places it 
is completely commanded by the south agger, 
which was thus liable to serve as cover for an 
enemy attacking from the south. In short, it is 
unscientific for miles together. Apart from the 
fact that \x\ almost all the places where (for 
reasons already minutely shown) there is no 
marginal mound it is unequivocally over-balanced 
and mastered by the south agger, it is scarce a 
whit truer to military principle when the vallum 
runs on the flat, for there the one agger very 
exactly counterpoises the other. Who ever 
heard in all the history of fortification of a 
rampart in which the outside of the ditch was 
heaped up as high as the " command " or crest 
of the rampart itself? The suggestion is enough 
to make my Uncle Toby shudder in his grave. 
Yet, this is precisely what has happened on the 
vallum for 50 miles, and we are to believe that 
this was Hadrian's original plan of a rampart 
against the south ! 

^ See Athenauffij 19th September, 1891. 
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The facts, when coupled with the almost 
invariable disappearance of the earthwork alto- 
gether in the vicinity of the stations, as contrasted 
with the unbroken preservation of the wall, raise 
a presumption entirely in favour of the view that 
no vital dependence was placed on the vallum as 
reversed. Withal, however, considered as an 
adjunct of the wall, it had many virtues ; it mus t 
have provided a n inval uable flanking guard to 
the tran sport^ of stores a nd implements of war, 
and a secure enclosure for the horses and cattle 
of the garrison.* Regarded as a rear defence, it 
was in many parts a very powerful barrier, and in 
all at least a substantial obstacle in the way of 
attack. 

By the time the north agger was erected the 

Roman could well afford to be philosophical, and 

conscious of a great wall on one side and the 

vallum on the other, could say with Fabius that, 

after all, fortifications are to be guarded by 

arms, not arms by fortification.' Already so 

well entrenched and walled, what mattered the 

deficiencies of an earthwork in the quarter from 

which there was very little danger? It was 

enough to counterpoise the south agger; it was 

useless to seek by heroic effort to %\vt the new 

' Handbook, p. 23. 
» Livy, ix, 23. 
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rampart an impossible "command." In the light 
of my conclusions there is nothing anomalous in 
the frequent unmilitary feebleness of the north 
agger. Not the presence of such phenomena, but 
their absence, would be the anomaly. The north 
agger served effectually to neutralise the advan- 
tage of the south agger, which otherwise would 
have been a danger in the rear. More it could 
not do; the vallum could not away with its 
primal purpose. It was not armed from head 
tOs heel for its new duty, as it had been for 
the old. 

23. Sepimentum MUitare, 

Thus far the argument on the aspects of the 
north agger considered strictly as a rampart. 
But there was yet another probable cause for 
its existence. The close proximity of the military 
road is an obvious fact. From station to station it 
pursued its way, never far from the north side of 
the vallum.' The utility of the north agger and 
the outer works as a flanking guard for troops on 
the march and for securing the safety of transport 
and communication has been hinted at already. 

' It occurs to me as highly probable that the " Stane 
gate " which runs south of the vallum was the pre-mural' 
military way constructed at the same time as the vallum. 
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There is, however, a precedent to cite. In their 
own country the Romans were in the custom of 
erecting along a public road or river side ' what 
may be translated as a "soldier's dyke" — ^an 
earthen agger with a fosse. Varro's definition of 
a "good agger" is somewhat rudimentary. It was 
not only to have its fosse in due proximity; it was 
to be so steep as to be difficult to climb. What, 
then, if the north agger united to its virtues 
as an actual rampart all the uses as well as 
the appearance of a "soldier's dyke" — not of 
the puny type sufficient at home, but on the 
grand scale needed in a hostile land, flanking 
this vitally important iter per lineam valli^ amply 
fulfilling the requirement of Varro that it should 
be difficult to cross, and perhaps awakening, 
by its very presence along the military way on 
these cold moorlands, memories of Italian skies ? 
So considered, it was a " soldier's dyke " indeed. 

. * "Tertium militare sepimentum est fossa et terreus 
SU agger : sed fossa itaidonea |^ omnem aquam quae e coelo 
venit recipere potest aut fastigium habet ut exeat e 
fundo: agger is bonus qui intrinsecus junctus fossa aut ita 
arduus ut eum transcendere not sit facile. Hoc genus 
sepes fieri secundum vias publicas solent et secundum 
amnes." Varro, Re Rustica, i. 14. There are lapses in 
grammar here, which are, I think, not the fault of my 
hasty transcript made in the Advocates' Library some 
months ago. 
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Wherever the wall and the vallum run closely 
side by side (as they do continually, and indeed 
for long distances continuously), the road between 
them must, until the north agger was erected, 
have been liable to the most serious risks. Pas- 
sengers journeying along it would have been 
greatly exposed to predatory or vindictive attack. 
They would at many places' have been within 
easy range of the missiles of the rebellious or 
lawless Britons, who would have found the 
original work very convenient, not only as a 
point from which to throw, but also as an 
obstacle in the way of prompt pursuit. The 
great need of a protecting screen in such places 
affords a self-evident reason for the existence of 
the north agger there. Doubtless, therefore, 
viewed as a whole, it played a double if not 
a triple part as rampart, soldier's dyke, and 
screen. 



24. Smne Criticisms Anticipated, 

It is impossible to meet all objections by anti- 
cipation. It is my firm expectation that few men 
who truly examine the question will resist the 
evidence of the works themselves, substantially 
» See the section of the works in ch. 3 supra. 
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as interpreted in these pages, that the vallum 
was originally designed as a rampart against the 
north. Some may accept the argument to that 
extent, but may incline to suppose that the ram- 
part was entirely independent — not a temporary 
defence erected, as is here contended, with relation 
to the ultimate wall of stone. They may believe 
that Agricola reared the vallum in a.d. 79 or 80, 
and that 40 years later Hadrian built the wall. 
This would imply an initial permanent purpose 
in the vallum not borne out by certain features 
already touched on in its design. For it is 
scarcely conceivable that it could have been 
erected by Agricola unless intended as a boundary 
line of conquest That we know he expressly 
refrained from countenancing in any fashion. 
" Neither^ the valour of his army nor the glory of 
the Roman name would endure the imposition 
of limits." Had Agricola made the vallum 
Tacitus would have said so — which no reasonable 
construction of his words can make him do. 

It may be contended that it is incomprehen- 
sible that a temporary work should have been 
erected at all. Dozens of precedents, however, 
could be cited proving such things by no means 
uncommon in a campaign. Of these one will 
suffice. Caesar within a month formed a rampart 
' Agricola, cap. 23. 
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and ditch 19 miles long' between the Jura and 
the Lake of Geneva to bar the invasion threatened 
by the Helvetii. No reader of Roman history is 
likely to question the innate reasonableness of 
this portion of my hypothesis. 

Some critic may quarrel with me because, in 
his opinion, if meant for merely passing service 
during the quarrying and building operations, the 
rampart should have run north of the wall and 
not south of it. The reply is already hinted at 
in the statement of the theory, and, besides other 
topographical considerations, it must be remem- 
bered that it was the quarries rather than the wall 
which needed cover. The position of the vallum 
on the same side of the wall as the temporary 
camps is therefore most natural. 

There may be those disposed to think, as I 
did for an exceedingly short while, that this 
ambiguous vallum — ^as it stands at present — now 
strong against the north, now equal either way, 
now strong against the south — ^was actually de- 
signed from the first to be ambidextrous, a 
veritable earthen Mr. Facing-both-ways, so that 
the Roman could fight from either side. Advan- 
tages there might be in this, but the fatal point 
about them is that they would have belonged 

< Bello Gallico, i. 8. 
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equally to the enemy. Persons who harbour the 
notion for a moment will probably do so for a 
moment only. 

Conclusion. 

A NEW theory has pitched its camp. Hoste 
vicino it has completed its entrenchment of 
fact and argument for winter quarters, not 
without apprehension of attack, but ready, and 
hopeful afterwards to rest secure. 
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pleasure this interesting little bit of research."— ^«^/wA Historical 
Review. 

" Bears constant proof of careful and discriminating reading. . . . 
Well and tersely ^nTiXXtxi."—Athefueum, 

*' This is a most useful book of reference ; history it can hardly be 
called, the condensation is too great." — Academy. 

" A painstaking mono^ph. Mr. Neilson has a keen eye for the 
picturesque incidents in which his theme abounds; his learning b wholly 
devoid of pedantry, and his style is lively." — Dr. Henry C. Lea, in (New 
York) Nation. 

"We have not seen a more scholarly and interesting piece of work 
these many days. The author naturally gives most of his attention to 
Scottish antiquities, but he throws a good light on matters common to 
Scotland and Engbuid or even wholly English. . . . Though the book is 
not large, it is full of learning." — Law Quarierly Review. 

" The result of a thorough and exhaustive research into everything 
bearing upon the subject. ... Of great value historically, and as fascin- 
ating to a lawyer as a fairy tale is to a child." — Green Bag (Anterican). 

"It is seldom that a book devoted to a chapter of legal antiquities 
has so deep a general interest ; . . . and to Mr. Neilson's manner of 
writing, as mucn as to the inherent interest of his subject, is due the very 
readable quality of his book." — Scotsman. 

" Mr. Neilsonj by putting together all that can be gathered from 
English and Scottish history of the ordeal of battle, has produced an 
amusing and interesting book." — Spectator. 



" A book which ordinary civilian readers are likely to peruse with 
an interest surpassing the interest of any romance, that legal students 
may raid with profit, and that even grave jurists may confidently consult 
on matters historical." — Glasgow Herald, 

" A pleasantl^r written account of the place in British history, and 
especially in Scotdsh history, of the wager of hauls," Scottish Leader. 

" A monument of scholarly research."— i?«j^ Mail. 

" Very readable. "—Scottish A tnerican. 

** Has furnished many stiiking illustrations of the wager of battle."— 
New York Tribune. 

"Mr. Neilson's literary style is terse and nervous." — Dumfries 
Standard. 

" A very mine of wealth b all that appertains to the subject."— 0»». 

" An interesting history of the institution."— /Mru&rtf/ Review. 

" Has brought to light a large number of very curious and interesting 
izxx^" —Literary World. 

"Every page bears the stamp of thorough-going research."— «Sc^/f 
Observer. 

" A thoroughly good history. Written by a lawyer, it will approve 
itself to those who vaJue legal exactness ; but there is no legal dryness — 
in fact, a vein of humour keeps the reader well pleased from first to last." 
—Nortikem Notes and Queries. 

" Quotations to prove the interest of this handjr and conscientiously 
done volume might be taken from any page." — Antiquary. 

" A valuable book ; interesting^ thronghouL Some or the stories of 
personal duels related are most thrilling." — Law Time^. 

" The merit of having really advanced the history of the subject 
bdongs unquestionably to the sca^or."Scottish Law Keviezj. 

" This is altogether a remarkable work. We know of no book of 
equal interest from the pen of a Scottish lawyer for many years past. 
... A credit to the legal profession in Scotland."— /MfrNo/ ^Juris- 
prudence. 
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